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THE NEW MEXICAN EXPERIMENT IN VILLAGE REHABILITATION 


by 


~ . Charles Loomis and Glen Grisham! 
United States Department of Agriculture 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the southwestern part of the United 
States live over 1-1/2 million people of Spanish 
mother tongue. The culture of those who live in the 
villages is in many respects more like that of 17th 
century Spain than modern America. Unable to com- 
pete with modern business and commercial agricul- 
ture they have lost most of their once large com- 
munal holdings of grazing land. Although many still 
own and cling to tiny plots of land and homes in the 
irrigated valleys, they are dependent upon outside 
wage labor. They are thus vulnerable in economic 
outside employment is available. At such times 
governmental relief agencies spend millions of dol- 
lars supporting them, 

The El Pueblo Experiment in rehabilita- 
tion (see the four villages indicated on map, fig. 1) 
was launched in an effort to determine effective 
means of making these people independent. After 
almost five years of intensive farm and home su- 
pervision, the families are well on their way toward 
attaining this objective. From a negligible amount 
of canned, stored and dried foods they have in- 
creased their annual production and preservation of 
food to an average of 310 quarts canned and 336 
pounds dried and stored per family for winter use. 
In addition they have built up a livestock inventory 
which will furnish them some cashincome. Their 
serious health and nutrition needs and deficiencies 
have been cared for and their level of living has 
been materially changed. 

As a result of the progress so far made, 
the following tentative conclusions can be made: 


I, It is Necessary to Know the Conditions, Espe- 
cially the Felt Needs of the People. 

Studies of the local conditions should be 
made to establish bench marks and determine the 
most strategic pointsto stress. Such studies assist 
the supervisors to relate felt needs to desired 
changes. If the people are found to have syphilis or 
intestinal worms as has been found to be true in other 
villages, it may be best, as a first step, to care for 
these ailments. At El Pueblo the people were re- 
quired to dig through 15 feet of solid rock to get 
pure water which they donotappreciate. The dig- 
ging of these wells might have been postponed. In 
any case itis the felt needs that are important. The 
people must be led to want that which is indicated 
and to fear disease. Thus they must want pure 
blood, disease-free intestines andpure water. They 
must fear their opposites and know that they have 
them. The school children did not want to drink 
the ditch water whenthrough a microscope they saw 
the "funny little worms" in samples of it. All as- 
pects of a program must be related to felt needs. 


I, Well Worked Out Remedies for These Needs 
Must be Evolved and Carried Out. 

1. The comprehensive approach demon- 
strated its superiority over the piece-meal method 
of rehabilitation and extension, The well planned 
program which helps the people satisfy their own 
needs is like a chain with no weak links. It recog- 
nizes that higher incomes are not enough and that it 
is easier for healthy than for sick people to increase 
their incomes. The better whole man is the aim. 


1-Data furnished by Julia Martinez including her own experiences as home supervisor at El Pueblo were inval- 


uable for the report. 


who was farm supervisor from 1983 to 1941 at El Pueblo. 


The senior author wrote the report which was revised and edited bythe junior author 


The authors are also indebted to Olen Leonard wha, 


with the senior author, wrote the report onEl Cerrito, mentioned in the text as having been made to assist 
in the development of projects such as that of El Pueblo. 
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2. Changes in bureaucratic regulations 
which will not permit the supervisor to make good 
that which he promises are the greatest enemies of 
constructive work. Frequent changes in procedures 
and objectives lead to frustration. Thus one super- 
visor could not gain the confidence of the people 
because a change in regulations from Washington 
prevented him from providing employment which 
his predecessor had promised. Villagers are more 
likely to think in terms of personalities than in 
terms of principles, regulations and agencies. They 
do not understand suchthings. They thought that if the 
supervisor was not to blame he would get what was 
promised them. The changes in procedure under- 
mined the status of the supervisor in the community. 

3. An over-all regional plan which will 
coordinate the agencies and make them responsible 
to local needs is necessary. In the El Pueblo ex- 
periment differences were kept at a minimum be- 
cause of sympathetic relationships between the rep- 
resentatives of the various agencies. However, 
more progress would have been made in rehabilita- 
tion had there been less chance for agencies to de- 
velop contradictory plans for farms and families. 


IW. Concerning the Introduction of the Remedies 
the Following May be Said: 

1. The superiority of the village-com- 
munity approach as compared with the individual 
family approach was demonstrated. Good super- 
visors use natural groupings. Justasa skilled driver 
automatically reaches for the “handle" so the good 
Supervisor makes use of the systems of relations of 
the people. He creates needed "handles." The vil- 
lage-community approach gives him an effective 
organism with which to work. 

2. Supervisors must work within the so- 
cial structure as they find it. They must recognize 
that the old people and the priests can make or 
break the program. Care must be taken not to furnish 
the cause or excuse for the flaring up of an old fend. 
Rather, various factions must find it so advantageous 
to cooperate so that they want to work together and fi- 
nally realize that "Old Sanchez and his family are not 
soterrible after all." Getting the right combinations 
of villages and families for the large cooperative 
may be more important than finding the best land for 
the families to graze their stock cooperatively. 
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3. Practices which require only slight 
changes in habits should be initiated first, other 
things being equal, Thus these people should be 
taught modern dehydrating and drying practices be- 
fore they learn to can sauerkraut. They have dried 
some food for generations; they have not eaten and 
do not like sauerkraut. 

4, Rehabilitation supervisors and exten- 
sion workers should allow their program to unfold 
gradually as needs and desires of the people dictate. 
To push too many Separate programs at one time 
may leadto confusion. The people should be prepared 
for developments which are in the offing. Using the 
baseball analogy, one supervisor said: "It is better 
to let them know who is at the plate, who is next upon 
the bench, and who is in the hole than to try to make 
them remember the whole batting line up." 

5, Supervisors who work with these peo- 
ple must allay suspicions and fears which have ac- 
cumulated through decades of mistreatment by pa- 
trons among their own people and shrewd Anglos 
and their agencies. To accomplish this, compul- 
sion has little place. Friendly understanding and 
patience coupled with competence are qualifications 
of the good supervisor. The use of the grant pro- 
gram as a "big stick" is not as important as praise 
and sympathetic assistance. Of course, a knowledge 
of the Spanish language is absolutely essential. 

6. The rehabilitation supervisor or ex- 
tension worker must get across to the people the 
over-all objectives of the program. He must not 
allow them to make him a patron. Also he must 
avoid allowing himself to be made a Politico In- 
stead, he must establish himself as a skilled pro- 
fessional worker. This means, of course, that he 
must be more than a skilled agricultural or home 
management technician. He must understand the 
culture and the people. Just as genuine sympathy 
may give a good doctor a "bedside manner" which 
adds to his competence and skill as a physician, 
there is no reason why the understanding rehabili- 
tation supervisor or extension worker should not be 
what the natives call simpatico. If he is not, his 
program will not get very far. 

7. The "guinea pig" psychology which a 
constant stream of curious and often unsympathetic 
tourists may produce for such a village should be 
avoided. 
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II SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROJECT 


The El Pueblo experiment in rehabilita- 
tion, conducted by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is the first attempt at village-wide ex- 
tension and rehabilitation work carried on among 
the Spanish-speaking villages in the United States, 
The lessons learned from this experiment are now 

- guiding the development of a wide program aimed at 
the rehabiliation of the hundreds of dependent 
Spanish-speaking villages of the Southwest, particu- 
larly those in Central and Northern New Mexico. 
(See Fig. 1.) Seldom can the results of a single ex- 


periment have as wide application as those of the 
El Pueblo experiment. Because the people of the 
Spanish-speaking villages have retained many com- 
mon traits of the original cultural pattern, a pro- 
gram which is feasible for. one village will, within 
limits, be applicable in the different localities of 
Southwestern United States and even in the Spanish- 
speaking countries to the South. In this report the 
attainments of and lessons learned from the Proj- 
ect are evaluated in terms of their applicability 
for the region and for Latin America generally. 


lI NEED FOR THE PROGRAM 


The Spanish-speaking villagers of the 
Southwest are among the poorest people in America. 
Disease ridden, underfed, poorly educated and de- 
People," or the "Step Children of a Nation."2 
~ People Were Impoverished Because They Lost the 
Land. How the people gradually lost their rights to 
the use of the large grazing already made-available to 
them inthe form of Spanish and Mexican land grants 
has been told elsewhere.? The conspicuous role the 
Anglo has playedinthe changed ownership of grazing 
lands which were granted by the Spanish and Mexican 
governments has had its influence on Anglo-Spanish 
American relationships.4 


2. 


A mortgage or lien is seldom found 
on one of the tracts of irrigated land. A villager 
may mortgage or sell patented land on the mesa, 
but only the most pressing needs will force a fam- 
ily to risk losing its home and holdings in the val- 
ley. Thus in El Pueblo the original investigator 
reported that “as a result of many of their neigh- 
bors and acquaintances having signed real estate 
mortgages or entered into business negotiations 
through which they have’ eventually had to forfeit 
their land, the people are very skeptical about sign- 
ing anything that has the appearance of.a legal pa- 
per... They have learned that there is often a dis- 
guised joker in fine print concealed somewhere in 


George Sanchez, Forgotten People, University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1940. 


; 8-o1en Leonard, Role of the Land Grant in the Social Organization and Social Processes of a Spanish-American 


Village.in New Mexico, Louisiana State University PhD Disertation, Baton Rouge, 1943. 
Soil Conservation Service, 


Owned Land Grants in New Mexico, 
Economics Series No. 21, Aug. 1937. 


Notes on Community- 
USDA, Regional Bulletin No. 48, Conservation 


See also Olen Leonard andCharles P. Loomis, Culture of a Contemporary 


Rural Community, El Cerrito, New Mexico, Rural-Life Studies: 1, USDA, BAE, November 1941, which states that: 


El Cerrito and El Pueblo ‘are part of an early Spanish grant that contained over 400,000 acres. - In 
-1901.the Court of Private Land Claims denied these people all but a little more than 5,000 acres. Not 
only. did the people lose their land inthis case, but also much of their tangible property went. for. law- 


yers'. fees toplead their case. 
which borders the village of El Cerrito. 


Another local case, and one typical of the area is the Anton Chico Grant 
Part of this grant is being purchased by the Government asa 


part of the El Pueblo rehabilitation program, this community having lost all grant lands .once available 


to it. 


1822. 


by original owners. 


4-For an analysis of ethnic cleavages see Charles P. 
Vol. VI, No. 1, May, 1943. 


The Anton Chico Grant was originally made to a community of 36 persons ne the Mexican Government in 
“As confirmed by the United States Government in 1860 it contained 278,000 acres. 
time there are 700 descendants and heirs of the original grantees. 
the heirs and is administered by a Grant Board-of 5 persons elected by them. 
grant is subject to the regular property taxes of the State of New Mexico. 

quency in payment of taxes became very serious and now only 63,000 acres are 


At the present 
The grant is owned in community by 

Land contained within the 
At a very early date delin- 
available for community use 


Loomis. "Ethnic Cleavages in the Southwest," Sociometry, 
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the most innocent appearing paper. Their land is 
not something to trade on--it is a home and a living; 
and they realize their land is their only asset, as 
chattel goods which might serve as security are, in 
', most instances, negligible." 

While they were losing their grazing lands 
they were furnishing much of the labor required to 
build the railroads of the Southwest, work the mines 
and shelters, and man the farms and ranches of the 
Mountain and Plains states.° When this employment 
disappeared during the depression the. Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration provided the first 
Straw at whichthe people could grasp. Shortly after 
its initiation villagers filled the county offices ask- 
ing for work, clothing and food. 

Bare Subsistence is Their Lot. In 1938, before the 
rehabilitation program began, 53 families with able- 
bodied heads earned an average of $135in cash 
most of which came from WPA and only 11 per cent 
from private employment. Unfortunately, these in- 
comes give little clue as to the level of living because 
families must always sacrifice home production of 
food in order to earn cash when they work outside 
the village. However, before the government rehab- 
ilitation program began home produced food did not 
‘constitute a large portion of the total income in El 
Pueblo. At the inception of the program canning as 
a means of preserving food was practically non-ex- 
istent. Some squash, peaches and apples were 
dried. when available. .The people themselves had 
very few trees, and few gardens were planted. On 
the small irrigated units, they had continued to pro- 
duce corn, wheat, oats and a little alfalfa. They had 
not undertaken intensive agriculture. 

It is obvious from Fig. 3, indicating the 
lack of home production for El Cerrito, that any re- 
habilitation program for such families must con- 
centrate upon improving production and preservation 
of food. This wasthe case in El Pueblo. Fortunate- 
ly, the.original customary diet of chile beans, and 
tortillas. with some little fruit and other vegetables 
and meat, although not amply available when the 
program began, contains many of the necessary pro- 
tective elements. 


5 Village Dependence on Migratory Labor in the Upper Rio Grande Area, 
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Many practices of the early settlers who 
came to the area during the early part of the 18th 
century are still present. When the project started 
in 1938 in El Pueblo some grain was threshed by 
flail and some corn was ground by use of the metate. 
Of course most people still use the orno or outside 
bake oven. 

The 50 families who were considered for 
the program in 1939 owned an average of 5.7 acres 
each of irrigated land. Twenty-two of these fam- 
ilies owned an average of 20 acres of dry crop land 
and 26 owned an average of 161 acres of mesa land. 
The average family owned 1.8 horses, 1.8 cows, and 
11.4 chickens. Among the families considered in 
the program in 1939 only a total of 43 sheep and 
goats and 19 hogs were owned. 

Some truck farmers in other parts of the 
county make a living from such small acreages and 
inventories. The senior author once described the 
plight of the New Mexican villages to a group of ex- 
pert Pennsylvania Amish farmers for whom he was 
working as a hired hand with the express purpose of 
learning how to farm, The Amish were not hesitant 
in responding.. They were unanimous in their belief 
that they themselves could easily make a living on 
5 acres of good land. They thought only ungodly and 
lazy people would take relief while owning 5 acres 
of irrigated land. Of course, these Amish did not 
realize that while their own forefathers were de- 
veloping an intensive peasant agriculture in Western 
Germany and Switzerland, the ancestors of the Span- 
ish-speaking people of New Mexico were herding 
cattle or sheep many miles from. markets. .,The 
Spanish-Americans are seldom intensive farmers 


-and they do not have the markets which the Amish 


have. Other things being equal they prefer to raise 
livestock as have their forefathers for generations. 
These characteristics will be enlarged upon later 
in the report. ee 
Problems in Diets, Health, and Sanitation. . Recent 
investigation in the health and nutrition of the Span- 
ish-American villagers prove that, although they are 
located where an invigorating, healthy climate pre- 
vails, they are among the most disease ridden 


Soil Conservation Service, Southwest 


_ Region, USDA, Regional Bul. Noe 47, Conservation Economics, Series No. 20. (July 1937). See also other. pub- 
lications of this latter series. See also Charles P. Loomis and Olen Leonard, Standards of Living in an 
Indian-Mexican Village and on a Reclamation Project, -USDA Social Research Report XIV, August 1938. Paul 
S. Taylor, Mexican. Labor inthe United States, University of California Press, Berkeley. See whole series. 
For more recent data see Charles P. Loomis, Wartime Migration from the Rural Spanish-Speaking Villages of — 


New Mexico, _ Rural Sociology, Vol. 7, No.ivy Dec. 1942, Skilled Spanish-American War Industry Workers 
from New Hexico, Applied Anthropology, Vol. 2, No. 1. ; 
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Figure 3 


MONTHS IN WHICH PRODUCED FOOD AND FUEL ITEMS WERE NOT 
AVAILABLE TO FAMILIES, EL CERRITO. NEW MEXICO, 1940. 


ITEM FAMILY : : MONTHS a 
{ ae JAN. APR. JULY OcT. 
sanreaneee RawnaNe 
FRESH t 
MEAT To 


INCLUDING 22 
pouttry — !NCL- 


PRESERVED 1 
| MEAT To 
INCLUDING | 22 
POULTRY. NCL. 


MILK 1 
AND en 
MILK 
propucts — 'N¢t- 
POTATOES 
IRISH TO 
sone Net 
SWEET 
1 
FRESH To 
. FRUIT 22 
INCL. 
~ CANNED 1 
AND e 
‘DRIED 
FRUIT INCE 
a LL ae naan cece te or 
————————— : 
FRESH TO 10--- 
VEGETABLES 22 93. == = 
INCE — ——————— 
‘ 20--- eee ——S———— 
CANNED 
OR 
DRIED. 
VEGETABLES 
EGGS 
CHILI 
MEAL 
20--- i 
a 1 1 L Fi i i Fj ; | 


SOME LARD, FUEL, AND SOAP AVAILABLE ALL MONTHS FOR ALL FAMILIES, 
\* FAMILY NO. 7 NOT INGLUDED. DATA NOT AVAILABLE. 


“U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 39458 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
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people inthe nation. In one community not far from 
El! Pueblo, tonsilitis among children and eye disease 
‘and arthritis among adults was found among 40 per 
cent anddental caries among 90 per cent of the peo- 
plé including both children and adults alike. A diet 
~high in carbohydrates, somewhat high in fats, dis- 
tinctly low. in protein had resulted in reduced blood 
content of hemoglobin, the oxygen carrier of the blood. 

- It was further found that the activities of 
children walking to schools and playing at recess 
created such a tissue deficit of oxygen that the re- 
mainder of the time in school was required to make 
itup. Rickets and other dietary diseases were prev- 
alent, the state of health of the people was so poor 
and medical facilities so far beyond their reach both 
geographically and economically that diseases which 
in the general. population are seldom fatal are often 
fatal-among these people,§ 
El Pueblo measles caused 5 deaths in the winter of 
1940. No intensive study of health conditions was 
made in El Pueblo but after the rehabilitation work 
had started Wasserman tests were administered to 
97 persons with positive reactions for 8. Syphilis is 
a disease of long standing among these people. Mal- 
nutrition, tuberculosis and dysentery were common, 
When the project began in El Pueblo, the doors and 
windows in all but two houses had no screens for 


Thus in a village near. 
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' fly protection, the source of drinking water was con- 


taminated, the irrigating ditch, and all privies were 
of the open pit variety, some of which were close to 
the water that was drunk. Medical care with the ex- 
ception of vaccinations by the County Public Health 
Service was negligible. No family could afford to 
have the nearest doctor who lived 30 miles away pay 
visits in cases. of emergency and few went to the of- 
fices of the doctors or dentists, 

Need for a Different Program. Whenthe experiment 
in rehabilitation was begun in the El Pueblo com- 
munity the United States Department of Agriculture 
was attempting to rehabilitate families in the coun- 
try as a whole through a supervised loan program. 
Supervisors assisted the individual families to man- 
age their homes and farms so that the loans they 
received for rehabilitation purposes could be paid 
back to the government. Grants which were not to 
be repaid were made to help the needier families at 
a stage where they would be good risks for loans. 
Individual families, not whole villages, were ap- 
proached, Scattered low income families who were 
not too poor to become good risks were the typical 
rehabilitation clients. The program missed most of 
the poor non-commercial farmers and did not make — 
the most of those forces in the community which 
can be utilized in rehabilitation. 


IV OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


Main Program Objectives. The main program ob- 
jectives in the experiment were two: (1) To make 
the people independent of relief and outside labor 
and (2) to determine techniques for accomplishing 
this objective. It was decided that the village com- 
munity approach would be tried out and techniques 
for its general application to the poorest non-com- 
mercial farm families developed. 

Individual Project Objectives. After the rehabilita- 
tion supervisors had studied the social and. econ- 
omic conditions of the area they stated their plans 
and objectives as follows: : 

1. Improve health conditions and sanitation 
facilities inthe community by construct- 
ing sanitary toilets, digging group wells 
for a safe supply of drinking water, 
screening the homes ‘for fly protection, 


6-Michael Pijoan, 
Nov. 1942. - 


setting up a group medical service, pro- 
viding for vaccination and inoculation for - 
small pox and typhoid, and organizing . 
clinics run by a registered nurse, for 
prenatal, preschool, baby and motherhood 
clinics. : 

2. Improve living conditions in the way of 
adequate living space, including proper 
light and ventilation, and proper storage 
space for food and clothing, an adequate 
supply of home-produced foods, and bet- 
ter diets, ae 

3. Increased production from farm and live- 
stock through providing additional pas- 
ture land, revising cropping plans and 
cultivation methods, with emphasis on 
“production for home use, 


Food Availability and Soctal Function, The New Mexico Quarterly Review, Vol. XII, No. 4, 
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4, Develop community and cooperative enter- 
prises such as water facilities program 
to improve irrigation facilities, river con- 
trol work, cooperatively owned machinery 
and livestock, cooperative buying, and 

_ construction of community center for cul- 

tural and educational improvements. 
These plans were drawn up after an in- 
tensive analysis of economic and social conditions 
in the village had been made. Accurate records were 
kept of the accomplishments of the families ‘in 
terms of production, consumption of home produced 
food, incomes and expenditures, Unfortunately the 
nutrition, health and sanitation phases of the program 
had to be started without having a bench'mark set 
for health because facilities for a study which would 
have’ accomplished this were not available at the 
time. This makes it difficult to measure the extent 

to which health objectives had been attained. 

Income Goals. Perhaps an over-simplified but gen- 
erally true statement of the objectives of the proj- 
ect were as follows: To arrange so that each fam- 
ily would receive orientation and farm income suf- 
- ficient to make it: independent of outside relief and 
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outside employment. For the families of El Pueblo, 
which averaged 5.4 members living in each home, 
this income in normal times would average $500 
annually, at least $300 of which would be in the form 
of farm produced food which the family could con- 
sume throughout the year and about $200 cash from 
the sale of livestock and a few crops. The health, 
sanitation, food preservation, home improvement, 
and nutrition programs were calculated to improve 
living levels within. this income; the crop and live- 
stock program was calculated to make the income 
available. AS no more irrigated farming land was 
to be had, it is obvious that if dependable additional 
cash farm income were to be made available, some 
means had to be found whereby grazing land could . 
be returned to the villagers and this re-stocked. 
Since for the 50 families in the program the aver-~ 
age cash income from livestock and farm products 
was only $16 per family with only 8 families re- 
porting such incomes the reader can appreciate the 
herculean job which confronted the supervisors in 
raising this income to $200. The families were de- 
pendent upon relief and did not produce a large part 
of their own food when the project started, 


V ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN LIGHT OF THE LIMITATIONS 


To what extent have these objectives’ 


been attained? This is difficult to answer because 
‘the war has increased the incomes of the people thus 
introducing an extraneous factor into the experiment. 
Nevertheless, certain objective accomplishments can 
be described. 

1, Increased Production of Food and Crops. The 
most conspicuous results were manifest in the pro- 
duction and conservation of foodfor home use. From 
a negligible amount (an average of only 6 quarts 
per family) of canned food preserved by the families 
in 1938, with the beginning of the program it rose 
to an average to 180 quarts in 1939; 226 quarts in 
1940; 252 quarts in 1941 and 310 quarts in 1942. 

. The significance of this accomplishment will be even 
more appreciated when it is recognized that entire- 
lynew habits had to be formed -- new. methods, new 
implements, and fuller. use of time for productive 


work, the latter a considerable innovation for people 
conditioned to the "Matiana" philosophy. Only two 
families had ever operated pressure cookers when 
the program started and all had to be provided with 
and taught to use them. Canning as a means of food 
preservation was not nearly so important in the 
cultural traditions of the people as drying. 

Very few root crops, cabbages, chile, 
corn, squash, greens, and apples were dried or 
stored in 1938, whereas after.the program began in 
1939 an average of 87 pounds were dried or stored 
for winter uSe; in 1940, 334 pounds; in 1941, 336 
pounds, and in 1942, 336 pounds. As a part of the 
program most of the families had added good food 
storage rooms to their houses and had learned to. 
store products never before eaten during winter. 
In 1942 the families were producing about 70 per. 
cent of the value of the food they consumed, ! Their 


-™$0 far as production is concerned the farm and home supervisors both stress the use of various insecticides 


in the control of insects attacking orchards, gardens, and crops. 


The people had seldom used these before 


and produced. only afew things which were more immune to disease and which would produce seeds for. the fol- 
lowing year. When the program is discontinued in the village it will be important to observe how many drop 


back to this practice. Probably many will. 
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diets were much better and they had grown aud pre- 
served few things they did not like. 8. 

Originally the little fruit available was 
produced by a few old trees which were badly cared 
for. Now 28 of the families have orchards. All now 
have poultry and hogs whereas 35 families reported 
no hogs when the program began and those who had 
chickens did not have many. At the beginning of the 
project only 6 families had milk cows as compared with 
the 36 now who have sufficient fresh milk for cook- 
ing andtable. As for range cattle, 266 head of cattle 
were pasturing on the 26,400 acres of communal 
grazing land bought by the USDA. Not to be under- 
estimated is the accomplishment of the families in 
freeing themselves from the necessity of purchasing 
feed for their livestock. In 1938, before the program 
began, all families had to purchase some feed. In 
1939, 46 bought feed; in 1940, 27; and in 1941, 7. In 
1942 all raised the feed they needed. 

2. Increased Income. The net worth of the 50 
families participating in the program? when it began 
was calculated at $393. Now it is calculated at $929. 
Thus $32,558 was granted to these families during 
1939 through 1942 and their net worth was increased 
by $26,794, 10 In addition $12,500 has been loaned 
and $4,560 repaid. No loans were outstanding. In 
view of the fact that these people had for centuries 
lived more or less in a subsistence economy and had 
little knowledge or appreciation of money and. its 
uses, this accomplishment is allthe more significant. 
Of course, the war has made it difficult 
to appraise the results of the experiment. Families 
which were previously on the margin or actually de- 
pendent now consider themselves fairly well off be- 
cause they receive incomes from sons in the armed 
forces (one man received about $150 per month) or 
from war industries or work such as they find in 
mines opened by the war.11 of the original 50 fam- 
ilies which participated in the program 12 are away 
(June 1943) having left their land in the care of rel- 
atives. . These families will all return with consid- 

‘erable cash ‘savings to invest in their homes and 
farms, Many are already making such investments. 
Thus the average cash incomes of the 50 families at 


Bs *Sauerkraut, conserved the first year, was an exception and not put up aiiermards. 


store their cabbage. 
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the time of the beginning of the program was $135. 
At the close of 1942it was $827. | : 

Originally 12 per cent of the income 
came from crops and livestock and most of the re- 
mainder was from relief or WPA wages. Now only 
6.7 per cent of the total income is from crops and 
livestock, the remainder coming in large part from 
work off the farm. This means that the people have 
dropped back to the old pattern which the program 
was designed to change. However, since these in- 
comes are in large part being invested in the homes 
and farms they may perhaps be considered as sup- 
plementing the rehabilitation program provided they . 
make the families more independent. Considerable 
of the money is going into livestock to be pastured 
on the community grazing project. If the project is 
continued the present incomes may accomplish what 
the governmental funds would have been used for. 
Other villages do not have this opportunity to build 
toward independence because irrigated land is not 
available. and purchase of usable acreages large 
enough to run enough livestock to support a family ~ 
is almost out of the question. ee 

Though ‘still small the increase in cash 
income from crops. and livestock from $16 before 
the program began in 1938 to $50 in 1942 should not 
be underestimated. In 1938 only 8 reported having 
cash farm incomes, whereas 21 reported them in 
1942, 

3. Accomplishments in Sanitation.. All partici- | 
pating families and the community house are now 
supplied with modern sanitary privies built by the 
WPA, the materials being furnished from project 
grants. The villagers also have cooperative wells 
whichfree them from the necessity of drinking ditch 
water, the source of water before the project was 
begun. Also, all windows and doors of the houses of 
the villagers have been screened. This, as inthe 
case of the wells, was accomplished by labor fur- 
nished by the people ane materials furnished by proj-. 
ect grants, ~ 

4, Ardoniplishinjénts: in. Medical - Care. The 
project supervisors have facilitated their health pro- 


‘gram by urging local health authorities and the peo- 


The people preferred to 


“S+Thirteen others could not enter the program because they were not eligible farm families. 


10-7 1940 grants were distributed as follows: 


36.04 per cent for food; 15.59 per cent for clothing; 19.84 


per cent for farm operation; 7.33 per cent for cooperative farm. activities; 9.26 per cent for household 
materials; 9.29 per: cent for medical treatment and 2.68 per cent for personal items. 


ilery June, 16 boys were in the armed forces, 13 men and boys were engaged in war industries, 12 were working 


in mines, and i3 were doing outside farm labor. 


El Pueblo Area from air. Note smal] 
strip holdings beginning with ditches 
which divide irrigated valley from 
desert mesa on both sides of and ex- 
tending to Pecos river. The two 
ditches and 2 dams are maintained by 
two ditch associations. One is com- 
posed of villagers living -in Upper 
Pueblo (1), Lower Pueblo (2), and 
Garambuyo (4); the other is composed 
of Upper. Pueblo, Lower Pueblo and 
Barranco (3). Note over-lapping of 
memberships, an important factor in 
integration of the area for rehabili- 
tation purposes. 


SCALE: MILE 
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pleto cooperate. This has resulted in 95 per cent of 
the people being immunized for typhoid, all children 
vaccinated for diphtheria and small pox and the ad- 
ministration of 97 Wasserman tests and the 8 posi- 
tive cases found treated. Besides, women were 
_given instructions in baby care, nursing, and pre- 
natal care. The school children were given physi- 
cal examinations and several tonsillectomies per- 
formed and a number of eye diseases remedied. 
Through the San Miguel County Medical Association, 
_sponsored by the USDA, 12 cases of female trouble 
were corrected and until the present year, when the 
doctors decided not to participate, families were 
furnished complete medical treatment, drugs, and 
hospitilization for the annual payment of $28. 
5. Accomplishments in Developing Leadership 
and Cooperation. All the way from greater cooper- 
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ation between members of one "larger family"to inter. 


village cooperation, great strides have been made. It 
is natural for closely related Spanish-American fam- 
ilies to cooperate in various ways, but for village 
and inter-village cooperation there was far. less | 
precedent. To be sure, there were the so-called 
ditch associations and grant boards (see appendix) 
which served as a framework. But the introduction 
of the community center (described below) with all 
the associated activities is a significant accomplish- 
ment in breaking down "feuds" and teaching new hab- 
its in "living together." As ‘a natural result of form- 
ing these new associations, village leaders were 
groomed to run them. The supervisors conscien- 
tiously "took a back seat" as much as possible. At 
the present time the villagers are increasingly 
learning how to run things themselves. . 


VI STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF. THE PROGRAM 


AS previously stated, the rehabilitation 
program before the initiation of the El Pueblo exper- 
iment had failed to reach the poorest subsistence or 
non-commercCial farmers. ._The program had for the 
most part been confined to the rehabilitation of single 

. families who were a relatively good risk as borrow- 
ers, No attempt had been made at a comprehensive 
over-all rehabilitation of village communities. The 
El Pueblo project attempted to accomplish this. 

There were four stages in the develop- 
ment of the project. For the sake: of convenience 

_ these have been called: I, Preliminary arrange- 

ments, II. Development of confidence by individual 

attention. (First year of operation of program, 1939.) 

I. Organizing and instituting the program in com- 

munity groups. (Second year, carrying on through to 
the present.) .IV.. Extending the program to the re- 
gion, (Last two years of the program.) 


STAGE I... PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS 

1. Origin of the El Pueblo Experiment in Village 
Rehabilitation... In localities where cash incomes 
were negligible, supervised loans, the central feature 
of the rehabilitation program were out of the ques- 
tion. Because one of the largest groups of subsistence 
farmers lives in the Spanish-speaking villages in the 
“Southwest, it was logical that one of the first experi- 
ments in the rehabilitation of non-commercial farm- 
ers should include one of these villages. As pre- 
viously stated the general objective of the experiment 


in the rehabilitation of the non-commercial farm 
communities was to determine methods whereby in- 
tensive supervision in farm and home management, 
supplemented by a grant and loan program could 
make dependent non-commercial farm families in- 
dependent. ‘The experiment thus combined the fam- 
ily and the village-community approach. 

2. Choice of Personnel for Intensive Rehabilita- 
tion Work. In order. to have some standardization 


among the experimental areas in the various states, 


the case load which was to occupy the entire atten- 
tion of one manfarm supervisor and one woman home... 
supervisor was set at approximately 50: families. 
Each. regional director was requested to choose the 
supervisors from among his staff which could do the. 
most effective intensive rehabilitation work among 
the non-commercial farmers... For the Spanish- 
American area, an Anglo who could speak Spanish and 
whose ability to work with Spanish-speaking people 
had been demonstrated in extension work in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and in the rehabilitation program in: 
the Southwest was placedin charge. As home super-. 
visor a Spanish-American was chosen who had grown . 
up on a farm and ‘had lived all her life in. the area, 
had served as rehabilitation home supervisor three 
years in Northern New Mexico, and who was well. 
trained in home demonstration work and adult and 
child education. These two worked as a team for 
the first three years after which the farm supervisor : 
was promoted to administer a rehabilitation program 
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in the region of which the El Pueblo project was a 
part. His successor was retained only one year 
when, because of the personnel shortage occasioned 
by the war, the original home supervisor bezan car- 
rying both home and farm supervisory work. 

3. Choice of El Pueblo. The El Pueblo area 
was chosen as a typical community in which to start 
the experiment after a reconnaissance survey of the 
villages of Rio Arriba, Sandoval and San Miguel 
counties was made, Finally when it was decided that 
San Miguel county affordedthe most conveniently lo- 
cated villages for the project, the farm and home 
supervisors were instructed to gather farm data in 
21 villages in this county. They and the regional 
USDA authorities finally decided that El Pueblo, com- 
posed of four villages irrigated by two ditches should 
be chosen as the community best fitted for the exper- 
iment. The four villages, Upper Pueblo, Lower Pu- 
eblo, Barranca, and Garambuyo, because of the sep- 
aration of the villages offered some _ difficulties 
from the point of view of developing an integrated 
over-all community program. However, they were 
unified to the extent that the people thought of the 
areaas a unit, referring to it as El Pueblo and, more 
important, because they worked together in servic- 
ing and managing the irrigation ditches and dams. 
‘The community consisted of four villages and included 
63 families, 50 of whom became participants of the 
program because they owned land. In most of the 
important aspects the villages resembled El 
Cerrito, a village some 12 miles to the east 
which, to assist in administration of action pro- 
grams, had been studied intensively by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and whose charac- 
teristics are referred to later in this report when 
the results of the experiment are generalized. 


STAGE I]. DEVELOPMENT OF CONFIDENCE BY 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 

Gaining Entree into the Community. The super- 
visors having previously worked among the Spanish- 
speaking villages, knew that outsiders cannot estab- 
lish themselves by claiming they are government 
officials or other professionals or that they repre- 
sent this or that established authority, All strangers 
except members of the priesthood must establish 
themselves through personal contact with the vil- 
lagers themselves and those local leaders in whom 
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they trust and to whom they turn for advice. It was, 
therefore, fortunate that the supervisors were freed 
from certain of the restrictions generally imposed 
upon rehabilitation supervisors. At the outset the 
leaders of the community were approached and the 
plan was explained to them. Two of the more pro- 
gressive leaders, one, the storekeeper, favored the 
plan and argued for it. It was also explained to the 
local priest and teachers. 

After the house to house investigation of 
social and economic conditions had been analyzed, 
the plan was explained to the people in a general 
meeting. Before this meeting the people manifested 
suspicions and many feared that the plan would turn 
out to be to their disadvantage. Some talked to the 
local priest about it. Several older people continu- 
ously counseled against the project. One old woman, 
who since the death of her husband has operated her 
own enterprise with her sons would give no informa- 
tion about her place and told others that the super- 
visors were "out to get the land for the Texans." 

The farm and home supervisors ex- 
plained the program in Spanish, but the people were 
not told that El Pueblo had been chosen as the site 
forthe project. Rather they were told that, although 
only one community would be chosen, several were 
being considered. It would be left to the people 
whether they wanted the experiment carried on in 
their community, After the speakers had been heard, 
the people asked questions about the program. At the 
end of the three-hour meeting they were told to think 
it over and decide before the next meeting. Each 
family was given a blank on which were to be listed 
the family's composition, farm experience, and a 
report on the previous year's business giving their 
resources and debts and other data. According to 
instructions these applications should be signed by 
the husband and his wife. 

An Example of the Importance of Symbols. The 
blanks were in English and carried the bold face 
title "Application for Rehabilitation." This caused a 
storm of protest and anxiety. Actually the word Re- 
habilitation caused difficulty most of the first year. 
This was because the original Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration had at one time required that 
the people sign personal notes upon receipt of re- 
lief. Although some of the officials who gathered 
these notes told the people that signing was a "mere 


12-o1en Leonard and Charles Loomis, Culture in a Contemporary Rural Community, El Cerrito, New Mexico, Rural 


Life Studies, 1, BAE, USDA, Nov. 1941. 


13-the best short description of the duties and functions of supervisors will be found in the Supervisors! 


Guidebook, USDA, 1942. 
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Figure 4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL WORKTIME OF FARM AND HOME 
SUPERVISORS, EL PUEBLO EXPERIMENTAL AREA, 1939-42 
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formality" and that the notes would never be col- 
lected, the Rehabilitation Division of the FERA later 
tried to collect, The supervisors spent much time 
attempting to explain what rehabilitation meant. Even 
though the notes had to be paid they had nothing to do 
with the USDA and its program of rehabilitation. At 
the second mass meeting, the definition of the word 
was read from the school dictionary in an attempt 
to show the people that rehabilitation did not mean 
an agency to collect notes which were due. Fortu- 
nately, because of the above mentioned leniency 
granted these special supervisors, the people were 
not required to sign these applications. Also in 
place of the rather complicated farm and home plans 
in English, the supervisors were allowed to substi- 
tute a simplified plan in Spanish on which the word 
rehabilitation did not occur. All husbands and wives 
signed these agreeing among other things to: (1) 
Follow a plan of planting and improving the farm by 
rotation of crops and application of manure, (2) Buy 
poultry, a pig and a milk cow and manage them in 
accordance with instructions of the USDA. (3) Im- 
prove their houses, keep farm and home accounts, 
produce and preserve vegetables, fruits, meat, eggs 
and milk products and adapt a balanced diet. (4) 
Construct necessary farm buildings, fences and wells. 
(5) Plant a garden of from 1/4 to 1/2 acre in size 
and manage this in accordance withthe recommenda- 
tions of the Agricultural Extension Service, 
Supervisors worked with each family 
explaining the details of the program and assuring 
them that these were things that would be accom- 
plished over a period of years, The plans helped to 
make the program concrete and as they were signed 
they gave the impression that all persons involved 
were Serious and meant business. One of the aspects 
of the program that appealed most to the farmers 
was the possibility of obtaining better seed, especial- 
ly alfalfa seed. Also they hoped for a river control 
program. These general plans should not be confused 
with the plans that were worked out individually with 
each family by the supervisors every three months, 
General Methods Employed. During Stage I the 
supervisors spent about three-quarters of their time 
working with individualfarm families. (Fig. 4.) The 
heart of the program was intensive supervision backed 
by a grant program. The supervisors made every 
effort to elicit cooperation and avoid giving the im- 
pression that they were using the grant program as 
a "big stick." Nevertheless, their being able to with- 
hold grants for food and clothing and other things in 
cases of lack of cooperation placed them in an ad- 
vantageous” position considering the peculiar social 
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structure of the villagers. This wiil be discussed 
later. Here it must be emphasized that, although 
there might be the implication that the program 
rests upon the premise, "You make these specified 
improvements and you will receive these grants and 
assistance -- if you do not, you may not receive ad- 
ditional grants," the supervisors used praise, "jolly- 
ing up," and rewards more than they did sanctions. 
In the cases of the suspension of grants the matter 
was referred to the Community Council before deci- 
sions were made, 

During the second stage of the program 
the sanction of the community came to have more 
and more significance, and the supervisor used less 
personal pressure. As a large part of the grants 
were used for food and clothing during the first 
years, the effect of being suspended from the program 
is readily seen. However, the supervisors believe 
that the above-mentioned continuous sympathetic as- 
sistance and praise were more important in attain- 
ing results than the fear of suspension from the 
program. As the people learned the objectives and 
methods, they developed a sense of justice concern- 
ing for what one should be rewarded and for what 
one should be penalized. This was very important. 

Overcoming Resistance. Even this "person to 
person" approach met with great resistance in all 
phases of the program. The peoples! fathers and 
grandfathers before them had followed the present 
practices and they were good enough for them. Many 
were convinced that good breed stock, "fine" stock as 
they called it, would eat too much or die too easily. 
Even after farm management records showed that 
wheat planted witha small horse-drawn drill yielded 
more, many claimed drills were inferior to broad-~ 
casting because of the 5 inches between the drilled 
rows. Arguments to the effect that correct depth 
could be more easily attained with a drill were to-no 
avail. Some who thought the chili was wilted by the 
sun would not hoe out the weeds when told that the 
weeds did more harm than good and that disease and 
salts in the water caused the wilt. The old farmers, 
the patriarchs in this society, offered the greatest 
resistance, 

The supervisors did not try to argue a 
great deal withthose who opposed them, Rather they 
used "infiltration"techniques. When the highest yield 
inthe village resulted from a combination of (1) bet- 
ter seed, (2) better prepared soil (3) better planting 
with the cooperative drill, and a given farmer had 


. failed to use one of these means of increasing his 


production, he was told that his yield was low on 
account of that lack. If he didn't believe this, he 
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soon found that he was about the only one clinging to 
the old practice, and that actually his yields were 
lower because ofthis. The supervisors attempted to 
avoid putting villagers who were slow to change in 
the position of "saving face" when they changed. This 
was important because people usually resist change, 
If they become the vocal exponents of a status quo 
position they fear aloss of position in the group when 
they give up the old for which they are fighting. 

Thus B. Gomez had a piece of alfalfa on 
uniform land. Inthe spring he was induced to spread 
fertilizer over one portion. Before the second cut- 
ting, that part of the field on which fertilizer had 
been applied had a very much heavier growth than 
the other part. The farm supervisor mounted 
clumps from both fields on a large cardboard and 
with no preliminary explanation passed it among all 
the men at the community meeting asking them to 
estimate how much the two clumps would yield per 
acre. He averaged the different estimates on the 
blackboard. By simple arithmetic he demonstrated 
that for all cuttings at least a ton increase per acre 
for that year would be realized. As the people had 
bought hay at $12 per ton and the fertilizer had cost 
$4 per acre, the practice was adopted by several of 
those who had comparable land and had to buy feed. 

In Stage I the person to person infiltra- 
tion technique naturally worked best when the real 
leaders could be induced to improve their practices 
first. However, sometimes changes came about ina 
different way. In one case one man whom few re- 
spected raised a fine crop. Everyone saw it and 
many said, "That must be a good idea if anyone dumb 
as Old ----- can make a good crop with it." 

Inthe demonstration of canning and other 
home management practices the approach was also 
individual at first, even though the demonstrations 
were carried onin homes attended by small familis- 
tic and congenial groups. All were provided with 
pressure cookers and the women made more effort 
to obtain their quotas of canned goods than the men 
made to reach their production goals. It is probable 
that the rearrangement of the gardens from scat- 
tered rows of a few items to well cared-for plots in 
which many varieties of food were grown was largely 
the result of the desires of the women and their food 
program. 

Dispelling Relief Psychology. _ During the first 
stage of the program, the supervisors continually re- 
minded the clients that it was not a relief program, 
but the idea was not easily dispelled. After it had 
been in operation some time a client told the super- 
visors his grant had not been sufficient because he 
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had had to uSe some of his own money to buy 
clothes. Obviously, rehabilitation cannot proceed 
when such attitudes prevail. 

Although it was difficult to instill the idea 
that grants were noi relief but were rewards for prac- 
tices which would make people independent, it was 
more difficult to get the people to see how the pro- 
gram would eventually free them from the necessity 
of seeking outside employment. How they would be 
able to compete with the big livestock enterprises 
through the organization of cooperative enterprises 
was not clear to them. Nevertheless the supervisors 
continually extolled the idea of the cooperative as the 
only manner through which the people might operate 
sufficient pasture to give them their needed cash in- 
come, They were impressed with the fact that their 
forefathers through the grant boards had originally 
controlled the surrounding grazing land and that the 
ditch associations were successful cooperatives of 
the nature anticipated. They were beginning to do 
things more cooperatively long before the second 
stage in the development of the project had ended. 


STAGE II]. ORGANIZING AND INSTITUTING PRO- 
GRAM IN COMMUNITY GROUPS. 
Cooperative Tools and Wells. Since the "larger 
family" system prevails among the Spanish-Amer- 
icans in the Southwest a natural basis for coopera- 
tion among related families and their friends exists. 
(See Appendixfor discussion of this.) Garden plant- 
ers, grain drills, plows, and other simple agricul- 
tural equipment in addition to two small home laun- 
dries were purchased by these small groups in the 
various villages. One of the most difficult under- 
takings of these small groups was the digging of co- 
operative wells, to free the people from the contam- 
inated ditch water. As it was necessary that one 
family grant space for the well and agree to aliow 2, 
3, or 4 neighbor families to use the wells consider- 
able skill was required to get satisfactory arrange- 
ments made for digging them. Finally 12 new co- 
operative wells were finished and 3 old wells re- 
paired by the various groups. As in the case of 
the early home demonstration groups, the families 
were allowed to determine their own work group- 
ings and the Department of Agriculture furnished 
the materials. Although the Spanish-American 
villages are notorious for their factions, these 
small cooperatives function witha minimum of 
friction. 
This does not mean that it is an easy 
proposition to establish larger cooperative struc- 
tures. It has long been known that, merely because a 
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society is composed of powerful family groupings 
does not necessarily mean that it will support strong, 
large scale cooperative structures, 

Cummunity-wide Action. Important as these 
smali family and friendship cooperatives are they are 
not large enoughto operate community ranges under 
supervised management. The supervisors, there- 
fore, were confronted with the problem of welding 
the four villages into one cooperative unit. Sucha 
unit would also facilitate the other programs which 
required equipment such as the orchard spray, 
threshing machine, and mill which could be used by 
the whole community. For this reason and because 
no other suitable building was available the super- 
visors began to work for a community house early 
inthe program. This was finally finished by the vil- 
lagers, the Department of Agriculture furnishing 
the material which cost approximately $600. This 
is the pride of the people ofthe community, a sort 
of symbol of its unity, the center of all kinds of dem- 
onstrations, fairs, meetings. It is the storehouse for 
the community carpenter tools, and there the women 
can and store the food for the school children's hot 
lunches. The supervisors are agreed that it is the 
most important single agency in the total program. 

So far as the community-wide program 
is concerned the controlling agency is the Community 
Council consisting of a president, vice-president and 
asecretary-treasurer elected by popular vote of the 
people. This Council appoints the following commit- 
tees: (1) Community House Committee, (2) Com- 
mittee for the Beautification of the community, (3) 
Committee on Recreation, and (4) Committee for the 
Improvement of the Farms and Livestock. These 
officers and committees arrange for the two most 
important project meetings: The October fair and 
fiesta and the February meeting for the election of 
officers and the working out of farm and home plans. 
The Community Council functions under a constitu- 
tion adopted by the community. 

The El Pueblo Grazing Project. The other organ- 
ization which promises to become of great importance 
in the life of the community is the El Pueblo Live- 
stock Association, which, through its elected Board 
of Directors, works with the range rider in the con- 
trol of the affairs of the range and the cooperative 
bulis. In 1940 a unit of 26,400 acres of grazing land 
located about 7 miles from El Pueblo was purchased 
by the USDA at the cost of $36,244 and development 
work including fencing, erosion control and water 
conservation structures was begun which cost ap- 
proximately $44,000. This work offered an important 
source of income to those villagers who participated. 
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In June 1943, the villagers in the El Pu- 
eblo project were pasturing 266 head of cattle in the 
Grazing area. They were paying the USDA 25 cents 
per month per head, but it is proposed that when 
their Livestock Association is ready, the land will 
be leased to it with the prospect of eventual sale. At 
present the range is under the management of a range 
rider hired by the USDA at a salary of about $100 
per month. Since the original plans for an independent 
community calculated that each family should have 
approximately 10 good beef cattle and since the 
families are now buying these and already have an 
average of about 5 head, some progress is being 
made. However, no one knows at the date of the 
present writing what final disposal will be made of 
the land the USDA owns. If it is sold back to the 
"Anglo" livestock interests, the hard won confidence 
of the villagers will be dealt a serious blow. 

Although considerable community con- 
sciousness has developed in El Pueblo and although 
the people work together in the two Ditch Associa- 
tions, it will take considerable supervision for them 
to become skilled enough to operate as large and 
complicated a business as will be involved in the 
management of 26,400 acres of range land which has 
been purchased and developed for them. Here as in 
other villages, feuds of long standing between vari- 
ous groups may break out unexpectedly and time will 
be required for the establishment of routine range 
and breeding practices which will minimize the num- 
ber of, and facilitate the making of, group decisions. 


STAGE IV. Extension of the Program to a 10-county 
Region. Toward the middle of the third year (1941) 
the farm supervisor was requested by the Department 
of Agriculture to prepare a report of plans for the 
rehabilitation of the hundreds of Spanish-speaking 
villages in 10 counties in North Central New Mex- 
ico. Most of these villages were suffering from the 
same needs as was El Pueblo, and the report pre- 
sents the following information: In the area 73 per 
cent of the farm families had farm incomes in 1940 
under $400. In terms of the irrigated acreage, the 
only really effective agricultural area, the rural 
population has a density of some 500 per square 
mile. All community services were at a minimum 
but about 6 per cent of the farms owned 82 per cent 
of the land. One county, for example, with 13,898 
people and the large area of 3,811 square miles had 
only one doctor. 

In developing the regional programs, the 
importance of cooperatives in the solution of the 
problems of the natives was emphasized and through 
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the county and home supervisors over 200 have been 
organized. Grazing lands have been purchased 
which the villagers through livestock associations 
might manage and stock, Although no communities 
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are being given the intensive supervision which the 
El Pueblo community received, rehabilitation pro- 
cedures in this larger area are much influenced by 
the lessons learned in the El Pueblo experiment. 


VII LESSONS LEARNED FROM THE PROJECT 


The history of the stages in develop- 
ment of the program is in part reflected in Fig. 5, 
which shows the distribution of work time of the two 
Supervisors, This time chart, a rough approxima- 
tion, was compiled to show the history of the rem- 
edies and methods used to inaugurate the remedies. 
Various trends are highlighted, such as the increas- 
ing importance of developing cooperatives, of de- 
veloping the range in contrast to the decreasing im- 
portance of work on sanitation, etc. 

Although the program is too new to deter- 
mine the extent to which the long-time objectives can 
be attained some tentative generalizations based up- 
onthe experiment can be made. The people must be 
conscious of the need of such a program or it will 
not succeed. This principle will not be discussed 
further here because it is related to others which 
. follow. 


A. THE NECESSITY OF KNOWING THE CONDI- 
TIONS OF THE PEOPLE AND THEIR FELT NEEDS, 
Bench Marks and Plans. The economic and so- 
cial data gathered at the beginning of the study en- 
abled the supervisors to develop their plans and to 
measure their accomplishments. Such data are in- 
dispensable to a project of this kind. They enable 
both the rehabilitation agency and participating fam- 
ilies to appraise progress and evaluate practices. 
A health nutrition survey should have 
been made in each village before the program was 
launched. As unhealthy people without energy can- 
not be expected to do the hard work required to re- 
habilitate themselves and since it is known that these 
people suffer from ill health and high death rates, 
the health program must be launched early. How- 
ever, if the people are infested by intestinal worms, 
as was found to be the case when a recent investi- 
gation was made in one of the villages in the county 
to the north, the wells, screened windows and san- 
itary privies would not solve the problem. Unless 
there is grave danger of epidemics it would be bet- 
ter to delay undertakings which require pressure 
until the people have worked in an effective campaign 


which will lead them to initiate the action. The 
people appear not to have a sufficiently felt need for 
wells. For instance, there are now indications that 
when the wells are out of repair the families will re- 
turnto the ditches to get their water. As the people 
were vaccinated for typhoid and as few cases of dys- 
entery were known in the village the well digging 
program which required the penetration of about 15 
feet of hard rock and considerable danger through 
the use of explosives might have been postponed. An 
argument to this effect is presented by the fact that 
recently the health authorities reported the wells to 
be contaminated. After chlorination most of the peo- 
ple refused to use the water and again dipped it from 
the ditchand river, This experience argues in favor 
of single farm demonstration and experiment units 
to determine practices. One well dug and tested for 
a year or so would have enabled the supervisors to 
determine future action. 

This is a good example illustrating the 
importance of working on felt needs on the one hand 
and of making needs felt on the other hand. The good 
rehabilitation and extension workers recognize the 
importance of working on both aspects of the prob- 
lem. Before planning rehabilitation projects the felt 
needs and the other factors which prevent the at- 
tainment of objectives must be known. 


B. THE NECESSITY FOR WELL WORKED OUT 

REMEDIES. 

1. Inaugurating Tested Remedies. The above 
example likewise illustrates the importance of first 
testing out and locally experimenting with remedies 
before inaugurating them wholesale. 

2. Regional Plan for Governmental Agencies. 
An over-all regional plan for a larger area will fa- 
cilitate extension and rehabilitation. This should be 
accomplished through the cooperation of the action 
agencies working in the area and the people jointly. 
The plan should be put into effect by some coordinat- 
ing agency with local representatives. Many ex- 
amples from the El Pueblo experiment could be cited 
to illustrate this. Thus, when the project was first 
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started families were loathe to give up their WPA jobs 
for fear that they could not get other employment. 
But since the program was a farm program, it was 
difficult to certify them for work on various con- 
struction projects because, by entering the program, 
they place themselves outside those who were by 
regulation entitled to these jobs. Some over-all 
plan should have existed for the area so that these 
families could have participated in it. For instance 
their own privies had to be built by those certified 
for WPA work, and since many could not certify be- 
cause they were supposed to be in the rehabilitation 
program and be receiving grants they had no part in 
building their privies but had to get work elsewhere, 
in some cases on other governmental projects. It 
was difficult for the people to understand the logic 
of such regulations. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration also helped the villagers of El Pueblo. The 
plans which they developed for the improvement of 
. their fields and for which some received as high as 
$60 annually were sometimes at variance with the 
plans developed by the farm supervisor and the cli- 
ent, Usually the AAA officials and the supervisors 
worked together on the plans but this was a person- 
al arrangement between these officials and when 
plans by the two agencies were at variance this fact 
made it more difficult for the supervisors to estab- 
lish confidence in the project. 

All Other Agencies. Such a regional plan,should 
include all local agencies, especially the schools. 
In El Cerrito, a village not far distant, teachers 
were attempting to teach students, who had difficulty 
understanding English, the problems of transporta- 
tion in Boston, Massachusetts. Since the teachers of 
the area are well paid compared to the standards of 
other states, there is no excuse for such backward 
educational practices which are not related to the 
regional problems. A regional plan would determine 
what to do in the instruction of language. Now, al- 
though Spanish is the home language, the children do 
not speak or write it well because it is not supposed 
to be taught inthe schools. They do not learn English 
well enough in most cases to master the subject mat- 
ter, All realistic plans for rehabilitation must con- 


14+ any agricultural group, the members 


of which at regular intervals leave their farms, 
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Sider the language problem because it lies at the root 
of the difficulty of communicating new practices. 

Such a regional plan must decide the is- 
sue as to whether the people are to be made inde- 
pendent farmers,.4 If they are to be, existing large 
ranching agencies must be displaced. If they are not 
to be, work programs for the development of the re- 
gion should be projected. As resources such as 
coal, hydro-electric power, various minerals, and 
other natural resources are available for industries 
which could use the labor of the villages, the possi- 
bilities of industrial development should be investi- 
gated. 

3. The Technical Aspects of the Plan. Technical 
equipment and resources for the accomplishing of 
the objectives must be made available ona basis 
which is economically feasible. The available land 
in most villages is capable of producing crops and 
vegetables which would be greatly improved by the 
application of better practices even without supply- 
ing additional equipment. However, the Spanish- 
American villagers, possibly more than some peas- 
ant peoples who do not have livestock and other al- 
ternative incomes from outside labor, require some 
simple mechanization. Eventhough time were avail- 
able to spade the whole farm, few will do it. Plows 
must be made available and other simple equipment. 
Fortunately the cooperative patterns of the people 
make the purchase of simple tools and their use prac- 
tical, The experiment has demonstrated this fact. 
Since cooperation by larger families and their 
friends has always been carried on, the basis for 
small equipment cooperatives is established, but 
this does not mean that larger undertakings should 
begin without adequate preparation. 

4, Techniqties and Practices Must be in Accord- 
ance with the Culture... Obviously small changes in 
old practices, other things being equal, are easier to 
make than are great changes in these practices or the 
introduction of new practices. The supervisors found 
that it was important to work on things which pro- 
duced tangible results and did not require great 
changes in habits. Improved drying or dehydration 
of fruit and vegetables was easier to incorporate in 
the practices than canning of sauerkraut because the 


is difficult to 


rehabilitate because the longer-time plans cannot becarried through and lessons learned are easily forgot- 


ten. 
proved homes 


At El Pueblo some families practically abandoned their newly acquired poultry flocks,livestock, im- 
and fields for the high wages in war industries. 


They will all return to rundown homes and 


farms and will have forgotten the new practices they had learned or were in the process of adopting. In 
developing plans for the rehabilitation of the villages of this area these facts should be taken into ac- 


count. 
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people have for generations dried food but they have 
never preserved or eaten sauerkraut. This principal 
is too obvious to stress further. 

5. The Program Sheuld Unfold, not Strike as a 
Bomb Shell. After the study of a village has re- 
vealed (1) the activities most needed and (2) the 
activities which because of the habits and attitudes 
of the people can be most easily carried on, the units 
of worktobe undertaken should be arranged inorder 
of priority. Much careful planning is necessary to 
accomplishthis. This order will change as the pro- 
gram unfolds, but care must be taken that while sev- 
eral things are going on, the people are being pre- 
pared for that which is to folldw. If the stage can be 
set so the people can themselves request these ac- 
tivities, so muchthe better. It is better for the peo- 
ple to be anxious to accomplish a few things than for 
them to have a hazy idea about many coming events. 
As inthe case of the baseball fan, it is easier to keep 
the batter, the man on the bench and the man in the 
hole in mind than it is to keep the whole batting line- 
up in mind. 

Rehabilitation supervisors and extension 
workers, who attempt to work on such a wide front as 
that of making a dependent village independent, must 
be careful not to confuse the people by talking about 
too many objectives and launching too many activities 
at once, 

Also in planning sucha project the super- 
visors must remember it is for the villagers, not 
tourists who will never use what they see. The peo- 
ple should not.be made to think they are guinea pigs. 
The farm supervisor at El Pueblo specified that he 
would not take the job if he could not control the "of- 
ficiai" traffic to the village, As it was, the people 
resented some unsympathetic visitors, Other USDA 
projects near large cities have afforded their cli- 
ents no more privacy than fish.bowls do their in- 
mates. 


C. CONCERNING THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
REMEDIES. 

1. The Supervisors Must Work With the Social 
Structure as They Find It. TheChurch: The super- 
visors are agreed that, other things being equal, in- 
tensive rehabilitation projects should be started in 
villages where the local priest will give active as- 
sistance. No other single individual can be of so 
greataid. At present in Taos County the local priests 
are indispensable in the development of the Health 
Cooperative. In programs of this type the super- 
visors and other officials can gain the confidence of 
the people quickly if the priests lend their support. 
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The supervisors at Ei Pueblo are agreed 
that they could have allayed suspicion and established 
themselves much more quickly if the priest had more 
actively supported the program. He did not oppose 
it but even after his bishop became enthusiastic about 
the work which was being accomplished and told the 
local priest to give the supervisors all possible as- 
sistance he remained indifferent. 

Supervisors must learn the social align- 
ments in the community and get the leaders, who 
are usually the old men, to cooperate. Grouping 
families and larger groups in such a manner as to 
avoid aggravating old feuds or causing new factions 
is a part of the supervisor's everyday work. 

2. Both the Sanctions and Rewards of the Group 
Must be Used. The close personal consultation of 
the supervisors coupled withtheir praise and "jolly- 
ing-up," explain in large part the success of the ex- 
periment. The effectiveness of this approach grew 
greater as these professional supervisors gained 
increased status in the community because of their 
technical ability and friendly understanding. 

The approval of the community council 
grew to be an important factor for encouraging par- 
ticipation in the program. Thus when a supervisor 
told A. Romero he must be an expert sprayer other- 
wise he would not have such a fine crop of cabbage 
so free from insects, this really had significance 
when Romero knew that the members of the Com- 
munity Council were likely to hear about this achieve- 
ment, It had even more effect when he was told that 
if he kept up the good work his cabbage might win 
the prize at the community fair. After some com- 
munity products selected by the supervisors won 
county and even state prizes, the people had more 
confidence in their own and the supervisors! ability 
and they had a means whereby they could express 
themselves in terms of community achievement. 
Then a situation favorable to good extension and re- 
habilitation work was gained. 

3. Gaining -and Retaining Confidence as Related 
to the Larger Organization. For supervisors to 
maneuver themselves into positions of confidence so 
thattheir competence as supervisors can bear fruit, 
a situation must be created whereby programs can 
be developed without any chance that regulations from 
officers higher up will prevent these supervisors 
from fulfilling their promises. The program at El 
Pueblo was greatly handicapped when this principle 
was violated. Thus the people were promised work 
on the Grazing Project. Groups were to rotate for 
periods of three months. After the plan had been 
explained to the people and several groups had 
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earned their wages working in this manner a Wash- 
ington order made it necessary that Civil Service 
status be given to employees before theybe hired. 
And employees who were already hired could not be 
discharged. Naturally those who had not had their 
turns at the work and who had had their farm and 
home plans budgeted with this expectancy were very 
much disconcerted. Itso happened that the new farm 
supervisor was attempting to establish himself when 
this order arrived. He never overcame the stigma 
of this situation because the people blamed him, not 
Washington. The villagers think and work in terms 
of personalities, not governmental agencies and 
principles. This program was also handicapped 
when the Grazing Project changed from the juris- 
diction of the Rehabilitation Division to the Manage- 
ment Division because it was purchased and the 
Management Division was supposed to handle lands 
which were purchased, 

4. The Cooperation of the People Must be Elic- 
ited on a Voluntary Basis, The rehabilitation pro- 
gram for needy families can carry elements of com- 
pulsion in that supervisors are in positions of pow- 
er having the authority of holding back grant money 
necessary for food and clothing if recommended 
practices are not carried out. However, the impor- 
tance of this factor is easily overemphasized be- 
cause the successful supervisors are those who get 
the people to do things (a) because they lead the 
people to want the results which come from doing 
these things or (b) because the people like the super- 
visors so much that they do not want to disappoint 
them by not following recommendations. The for- 
mer stimulus is more important than the latter but 
through the whole experiment the praise and sym- 
pathetic assistance furnished by the supervisors to 
individual clients was very important. The super- 
visors are convinced that these things were more 
important than whatever element of compulsion the 
program carried. 

5. The Supervisor Must Establish Himself as a 
Professional. Itis highly important that the rehabili- 
tation supervisor and extension worker obtain the 
confidence of the people on the grounds of his or her 
professional competency. The farm or home super- 
visor must know and prove that he or she knows the 
answers to the technical problems with which the 
farmer and his wife must deal. In addition, he must 
be liked by the people. As the villagers say, he 
must be “simpatico." They must not take favors or 
become "beholden" to the people; on the other hand 
they must remember their objective is that of mak- 
ing the people independent. This means that they 
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must not let the people become beholden to them. In 
this culture, effective supervisors can easily slip 
into the role of patrones. For example, the farm 
supervisor, before coming to El Pueblo, was often 
introduced by the villagers in Rio Arriba County 
where he was a supervisor as "Mi patron." He at- 
tempted to prevent the peoplefrom making him a real 
patron by insisting that they make their own decisions 
when possible. 

6. Demonstration Familiarised. Model demon- 
stration units located in the villages would have helped 
the supervisors put across their programs, Such 
units should be operated by villagers and not govern- 
ment officials or people receiving outside pay who are 
expected to do exceptional things. In some cases, 
teachers who live in the community could cooperate 
in this work, The more such demonstrators are a 
part to the community the more effect the work will 
have. Of course, this holds for the supervisors them- 
selves. The supervisors think that if they had lived’ 
in the villages and their families had actually be- 
come a part of the community, they could have speeded 
up the accomplishment of objectives. 

7. The Piecemeal vs. the Comprehensive Ap- 
proach. As the community rehabilitation proceeded, 
the advantages of the over-all planned approach man- 
ifested themselves, Previously the Health Depart- 
ment had vaccinated some ofthe people and there had 
been an attempt to organize 4-H clubs. Similarly, 
most of the other programs had done various unre- 
lated things to or for the people. But these unrelated 
individual attempts at assistance produced few last- 
ing results. On the contrary, in the comprehensive 
plana thorough and related series of activities were 
carried out to help the people satisfy their own man- 
ifold needs. These interrelated and coordinated ac- 
tivities promise to produce lasting results. For in- 
stance, some have said, "We would almost die rather 
than be without plenty of canned food during the 
winter again." The comprehensive approach, in 
short, proves the axiom that "the whole is greater 
than its parts." 

8. Village Community Approach vs. Individual 
Family Appreach. With this final conclusion we 
come perhaps tothe most important lessons learned. 
The El Pueblo experiment has demonstrated the im- 
portance of social organization in extension and re- 
habilitation work. Previously, the supervisors in 
New Mexico had worked through individual families 
which had occasionally been organized into cooper- 
atives, With El Pueblo, an important innovation was 
introduced, Increasingly the supervisors worked with 
larger groups. (See Fig. 4.) The village structure 
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was used to lengthen the hand of the individual super- 
visor, The ditch associations, the small family- 
friendship cooperatives, the church and all the or- 
ganizations of the community were used to implement 
the rehabilitation and extension program. To use 
an anology, the supervisors used the "handles" in 
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the villages which would multiply the results of their 
efforts. When "handles" were not available they cre- 
ated them. In this sense the Community Council 
and the Livestock Association were handles which 
the supervisors helped forge to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of their program. 


APPENDIX 


APPLICABILITY OF EXPERIENCE TO REHABILITATION OF 


OTHER SPANISH-AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


Of course, some of the conditions con- 
fronted by the supervisors in the village of El Pueblo 
were peculiar to the village, others peculiar to the 
Southwestern part of the United States and still oth- 
ers characteristic of Spanish-American communi- 
ties in our sister American Republics, The need 
and poverty of the people was great just as it is in 
most of the rural villages in Latin America and oth- 
er widespread Spanish-American characteristics 
are described below. The significance that these 
characteristics have for the administrator will be 
pointed out. 

Attitudes Toward Money. The Spanish-speaking 
groups were relatively isolated during the long peri- 
od of the development of what is called modern cap- 
italism or modern commercial and industrial en- 
terprise. While Anglo-Americans were disposing of 
various vestiges of feudal and communal land tenure 
systems the Spanish-Americans held most of their 
grazing lands in common. Living for centuries out- 
side the realm of money economy they cannot be 
expected to manifest the same attitudes toward mon- 
ey and the various aspects of money such as inter- 
est. Those Anglos whoclaim the Spanish-Americans 


are not thrifty are usually not conscious of the 
longer experience their own group has had in the use 
of money and its manipulations. However, all these 
differences are relative. 

Attitudes Toward Use of Time. Somewhat re- 
lated tothe difference in the desire to save or knowl- 
edge concerning the manipulation of capital goods is 
a peculiar attitude toward the use of time which has 
been described by many students of Spanish-Ameri- 
can culture. Those sympathetic to the Spanish- 
Americans call them "graceful livers." Those who 
are not sympathetic may condemn them as "lazy." 
One scientist attempting to be more specific and ob- 
jective has characterizedthe Spanish-American cul- 
ture as possessed ofa "Mafiana Configuration," mean- 
ing that there is less tendency to discount present en- 
joyments for future security or pleasure. 16 

Peculiarities in Secial Siructure. 

1. Peon-Patron Relationship. First there is a 
certain submissiveness resulting in a willingness to 
permit, without question, both church and lay dig- 
nitaries to determine individual action. There seems 
to exist a sort of potential peon-patron relationship 
in lay affairs and in other matters the padre or 


15-see Charles P. Loomis, "Hard Work and Thrift Among the Spanish-Americans," Harvard University Library Man- 


uscript. Here theauthor stresses the importance of the inherited occupation. 
er than nomadic peoples who must idle away much time while sheep or cattle graze. 
of Southern Spain where the sheep culture prevailed has no doubt had its influence upon 
Revista de Occidente, 


of the provinces 


these people. See Julius Klein, La Mesta, Madrid: 


Peasants usually work hard- 
The cultural traditions 


1936. 


16-71 orence Kluckhohn, "Los Atarquéfos, A Study of Patterns and Configurations in a New Mexico Village," Rad- 
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priestand his councilis accepted with less question- 
“ ing than is the case incomparable situations in Anglo- 
American culture.!? These differences in social 
structure must be taken into account in any attempted 
extension or rehabilitation program. Thus in New 
Mexico where decades of isolation and intermarriage 
has almost completely wiped out so-called don fam- 
ilies, investigators have commented upon the ease 
with which the government relief agencies and their 
officials come to play the role of putrones in the 
lives of the people.!8 Extension and rehabilitation 
workers must continually keep this fact in mind just 
as they must realize that inherited status and age 
generally are accorded relatively great status. 

2. The Importance of the Family. Fig. 5 was 
drawn in an attempt to indicate the interdependence 
of the families in El Cerrito, the village nearest El 
Pueblo on the Pecos River. As stated above the 
study of El Cerritol9 was made in part to assist in 
planning rehabilitation projects such as the El Pu- 
eblo project. The two villages are so similar in 
their social and cultural aspects that it seems ad- 
visable to draw on the El Cerrito study to describe 
those aspects of the family which are peculiar to the 
Spanish-American culture in the Pecos Valley of 
New Mexico. Here the family is the basic channel 
through which all organized activities must flow. The 
success of any organized activity depends largely upon 
the degree to whichit fits into the pattern of the fam- 
ily group. 

In Fig. 5, the families are represented 
by circles placed on the map with more regard to fre- 
quency of visitation and to degree of consanguinity. 
The original geographical locationiscompletely 
disregarded. The degree of consanguinity is indi- 
cated by a symbol inserted in the middle of the line 
describing the frequency of the relationship. 

Isolation from the city markets and 
stores has made it necessary for these families to 
resort to considerable borrowing and lending. This 
applies particularly toitems of food. In case a fam- 
ily should use its supply of flour or lard before a 
ride totown canbe arrangedfor, it is obliged to bor- 
row. These loans are strictly, if informally, kept 
account of. Such courtesies could not be lightly re- 
garded. They are repaid promptly after the first 
trip to town. 


17-?his is called the "Patron Configuration" by Kluckhohn, 


18-see Olen Leonard and Charles P. Loomis. Op cit. 
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Borrowing and lending among the villag- 
ers is not limited to items of food. Farming tools 
and equipment are loaned freely. Brothers may buy 
tools together or they may buy different tools for the 
purpose of exchange. It is uncommon for several 
distinct families to own jointly or severally only a 
single set of farm tools. 

Fig. 5 describes the frequency of the 
loaning of farm implements. Kinship ties stand out. 
Harvests are usually family affairs, the division of 
which is quite informal. For instance, in the case 
of families 3, 4, and 13, the father owns practically 
all the equipment. All work is done in common. 
There is a common wood pile, common barns, and 
common storage of crops and food. The son-in-law 
who owns most of his own equipment (family 1) and 
family 10 deal with this larger family chiefly through 
the head (number 4). However, family 19 deals di- 
rectly with one of the sons (number 13), who owns 
some equipment in his own right. Other larger 
groups are more complicated. There is both com- 
mon and pooled property. In the larger family, in- 
cluding the smaller families, 9, 6, 20, 10, and 11, 
the smaller families own so much equipment indi- 
vidually that no larger ring is drawn about them. 
There is much borrowing individually from the broth- 
ers even though the mother, no. 9, owns most of 
the land and resources. Groups A, C, and D function 
in a more communal manner, although in each of 
these groups there is considerable ownership of and 
exchanging of implements by separate families. 

Significance for Administrators. The fact must 
be borne in mind that it is the larger family of 
grandparents, children, and grandchildren with which 
the schemes should deal. This is clearly demon- 
strated by the preceding charts. To remove a single 
smaller family would frequently create hardships 
and in addition would increase expenditure for fre- 
quent visits back to the village. Smaller families 
than those which include the grandparents and the 
families of the sons should seldom be considered for 
resettlement in a new location. If the daughters! 
families, uncles, aunts, nephews, and nieces, and in 
some cases, cousins could be part of the group to be 
removed so muchthe better. In many cases the par- 
ental family would not even consider leaving the 
family of the daughter. Small familial rehabilitation 
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cooperatives composed of several related families 
have been successful in their effort to rehabilitate. 
Thus it is important that action agencies know the 
importance of familism in this culture. Such knowl- 
edge will always argue in favor of rehabilitation in 
places where feasible. In such rehabilitation these 
familistic patterns of cooperation, can, when directed 
by skilled supervisors and agents, facilitate the 
programs, 

Formal Associations. Since the rehabilitation 
program in El Pueblo in many of its most important 
aspects requires formal organizational structure to 
support various cooperative activities, the experience 
of the people in cooperative endeavor should be ap- 
praised. By far the most important formal social 
organization in the Spanish-speaking villagesis the 
church, The importance of this agency and the im- 
portance of eliciting the cooperation of the priest in 
extension and rehabilitation work has been empha- 
sized. 

Any priest who is interested in improv- 
ing the technical agricultural practices of the people 
can, because ofthe position he occupies in the social 
structure of the villages, accomplish in a few months 
what it would normally take others years to accom- 
plish. However, it is only an occasional priest who 
goes far into such worldly matters as the improve- 
ment of agricultural practices and organization of 
cooperatives. The success of the cooperative move- 
ment in Nova Scotia indicates what an enlightened 
priesthood might do for the poor villagers of Spanish- 
speaking Southwest. Until such a movement begins 
within the church, however, the burden of rehabilita- 
tion and extension will be carried by governmental 
and other agencies, If these agencies desire to as- 
sist the Spanish-speaking people, they must elicit 
the support of the church in order to make the most 
of their programs, 

Ditch Associations. Although there are some 
writers who maintain that the strong paternalistic 
family and church systems, such as those of the 
Spanish-speaking villages in the Southwest, make it 
difficult to organize large democratically controlled 
cooperative structures, these villagers have already 
demonstrated that they can operate such organiza- 
tions, 

In most Spanish-speaking villages in the 
river valleys of Northern and Central New Mexico the 
Ditch Association is the most important secular 
formal organization, Before the Department of Ag- 
riculture began its rehabilitation program in El Pu- 
eblo there were no farm organizations there. 
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The one local cooperative enterprise is 
an old one. Its function is to clean, repair, control, 
and maintain the irrigation system. No one knows 
how old the association is, but it has probably been 
in existence since the valley was first settled. 

Each family owning or operating land in 
the valley is eligible for membership. There are no 
cash fees or dues; instead, it is maintained through 
contributions in labor; The officers of the associa- 
tion are a ditch boss or mayordomo and three mem- 
bers of a ditch committee. The duties of these of- 
ficers are well defined. The ditch boss is expected 
to inspect the main ditch at regular intervals and to 
call out the men when repairs or other work need to 
be done. He supervises the annual cleaning of the 
ditch, his only compensation being that he does not 
have to doany ofthe actual labor himself. The mem- 
bers of the ditch committee make any new rules for 
the regulation of the association and see that the old 
ones are enforced. It is their duty to distribute the 
irrigation water according tosupply and need. These 
officers are elected each year at a meeting of the en- 
tire village. In many villages the offices carry con- 
siderable prestige but in El Cerrito this is not true 
despite the responsibility attached to them. They 
are considered rather a duty and are passed aroun 
equitably. 

This association functions witha high de- 
gree of efficiency. One hundred per cent coopera- 
tionis demanded and usually given. Severe reprisals 
are certain in case of failure to cooperate, A vi- 
olation of the code of the association may mean sus- 
pension of water rights or heavy penalties in the form 
of labor. No one dares remain away when the ditch 
is being cleaned, unless he is able to send someone 
to represent him. Labor is contributed in accord- 
ance with the area of land operated. 

These Spanish-American Ditch Associa- 
tions furnish the longest continuous cooperative ex- 
perience available in American agriculture. Like 
the cooperative butcheries among the French in 
Louisiana, however, they have come to be governed 
more by custom and tradition than by the rational 
decisions reached by frequent group discussion which 
characterize successful modern cooperatives in Ang- ~ 
lo farming communities. Nevertheless, these coop- 
erative experiences put the New Mexicans atan ad- 
vantage over the sharecroppers of the South or the 
mountaineers of the Appalachian Highlands and 
Ozarks. It is an important factor in rehabilitation 
and extension work. Too many cooperative ventures 
failed because they were launched among people 
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who had no cultural heritage in the democratic op- 
eration of formal organizations. 

Grant Boards. In terms of organizational ex- 
perience, the importance of the administration of 
the land granted either by the Spanish Crown or the 
Mexican Government should not be underestimated. 
Usually the small holdings of irrigated land and 
buildings came to be held as private property20 but 
millions of acres of grazing land was granted and 
held in such a manner as to necessitate group con- 
trol ownership and operation. In some cases sever- 
al villages came to operate one huge grantthrough 
a Grant Board or Grant Commission elected from 
among the villagers who are co-holders. 

Although most of the lands once held 
by the villagers through their elected officers have 
been lost for reasons previously mentioned, some 
units are now being administered efficiently. In not 
all cases in which the Boards lost the land was the 
loss due to mismanagement. As F. W. Blackmar 
writes: "The original holders of land have lost most 
of their holdings either through the misjudgments of 
the courts and commissions or else by evil intrigues 
of Anglo-Americans, especially the latter. The 
Mexican has been no match for the invader in busi- 
ness thrift and property cunning." 21 

Where several villagers have worked to- 
gether in the administration of their grazing lands 
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they may furnish a larger unit for the administrator 
for grazing associations or other cooperative endeav- 
or. As stated by one USDA report, "These systems 
of community use are interesting in their suggestions 
of a mechanism by which resources made available 
to the native population may be effeciently and ef- 
fectively managed and used,"'22 


Summary and Conclusions Concerning the Applica- 
bility of the Lessons Learned in the El Pueblo 
Experiment. 


The administrators of relief, rehabilita- 
tion, extension, colonization, and resettlement pro- 
grams in Latin America can benefit from the les- 
sons learned at El Pueblo. Although there is a wide 
variation in the cultures of the various countries 
there are many common elements. The field super- 
visors and agents must work through the networks 
of strong family leaders. The church and the church 
leaders must not be ignored. Anglos who work in 
Latin America should realize that their own attitudes 
toward people and toward things may differ from 
those they encounter in Latin America. All of these 
alleged differences are relative but no good adminis- 
trator or field representative will overlook 
them. 


SUCCESSFUL AGRICULTURE WITHIN THE 


RESERVATION 


by 


FRAMEWORK 


William O, Roberts! 


Some 35 families of Indians living ina com- 
munity known by the picturesque name of "Red Shirt 
Table," on an Indian reservation in South Dakota, have 
shown that it is possible for an impoverished Indian 
group to achieve self-support, and to meet the de- 
mands of modern society. 


Tenyears ago, this community was almost 
completely without resources. In a region where 
livestock farming is the major economy, they were 
almost without livestock of any kind -- in an area 
where drought hazards made agriculture a precari- 
ous occupation, they were without irrigation facili- 


20-kven inthe case of these smaller tracts, the Spanish-speaking people have failed to understand their rights 
and duties as property owners. Because of inheritance divisions resulting in double registration, some pay 
daquble taxes. In other cases unbeknown tothe people property deeds have passed tothe State for failure to 
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